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EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 


If  educational  television  implies  programs  service  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
schools  and  colleges^  or  if  it  means  nothing  but  formal  classroom  programs,  the 
expression  is  misleading. 

Many  thoughtful  Americans,  including  people  in  all  segments  of  our  society, 
look  uuon  educational  radio  and  educational  television  as  program  servxce  comple- 
ments to  that  which  is  offered  by  commercially  owned  and  operated  broadcasting 
stations  and  networks.  Television  service  devoted  entirely  or  in  large  part  to 
entertainment  is  not  complete  television  service.  Television  is  a mass  communica- 
tions medium  like  printing.  No  one  would  suggest  that  printing  should  be  devoted 
entirely  to  advertising,  comic  strips,  jokes,  novels  and  other  light  entertainment. 
It  is  no  more  logical  to  think  of  television  strictly  as  an  entertainment  medium. 

Educational,  public  service  television  means  the  fulfillment  of  all  that 
television's  potential  can  offer.  Therefore,  educational  television  is  not  a 

duplication  of  commercial  television;  rather  it  is  the  complement so  to  speak, 

the  other  side  of  the  coin of  commercial  television. 

However,  the  conditions  of  operation  which  economic  necessity  places  upon 
a commercial  broadcaster  limit  rather  sharply  the  kinds  of  program  services  he 
can  afford  to  give  his  audience. 

The  so-called  audience  for  radio  or  television  programs  is  actually  a composite 
of  audiences.  It  is  a collection  of  minorities  characterized  by  great  individual 
differences  in  program  needs  and  wants.  Many  of  these  minority  audiences  are  large 
in  numbers approaching  a million  in  size yet  not  large  enough  to  warrant  adver- 

tiser's sponsorship  in  bringing  programs  of  service  to  them.  Service  to  these 
significant  minorities  among  whom  are  such  classes  as  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
school  children  has  been  one  of  the  major  contributions  of  educational  radio.  Such 
service  is  also  part  of  educational  televisions ' s role. 
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Educational  television  must  depend  for  j.ts  sUj::port  upon  its  potential  to 

serve  the  public  in  a manner  which  complements  commercial  television  services 

a service  which  beside  that  of  commercial  broadcasters  represents  the  total  range 
of  public  interest  and  necessity. 

Educational  broadcasters  cannot  jiastify  their  existence  unless  they  provide 
program  service  which  the  public  wants  and  needs  and  which  it  cannot  readily  get  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  quality  from  commercial  stations;  moreover,  the  educational 
broadcaster  must  provide  service  which  is  both  effective  and  economical. 

The  Governor's  Committee  on  Educational  Television  for  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
vinced that  Pennsylvanians,  adults  8,nd  children,  both  want  and  need  an  educational 
television  service;  that  the  resources  of  the  state  for  providing  such  service  are 
great;  and  that  a state-wide  television  service  can  be  established  and  operated  at 
a surprisingly  low  cost  to  the  people. 

The  Committee  looks  upon  Pennsylvania's  educational  television  needs  as 
falling  into  three  general  categories  of  jJ^oSTam  service:  (1)  public  school 
programs,  (2)  adult  education  programs,  and  (3)  general  public  service  programs. 
Public  School  Service 

In  television  the  classroom  fccaciitr  has  a vital  and  compelling  audio-visual 
tool  which,  when  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  many  course  areas,  results  in 

teaching  effectiveness  unsurpassed  by  any  other  combination  of  teacher  and  audio- 
visual aid. 

This  year  Pennsylvania's  elementary  public  schools  have  a total  enrollment 
of  over  1,063,000  pupils,  enrollment  of  the  secondary  public  schools  is  greater 
than  580,000.  In  addition,  approximately  385,000  pupils  attend  elementary  or 
secondary  private  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  This  makes  a total  of  about  2,028,000 
school  pupxls.  Pennsylvania  public  school  system  has  long  been  recognized  as 
among  the  best  in  the  nation,  one  which  is  set  up  to  afford  every  pupil  a premium 


the  country.  In  recent  years,  however, 


education  whether  he  lives  in  the  city  or 
the  increased  cost  of  education  accompanied  by  a serious  shortage  of  teachers  has 
made  many  schools  hard-i.ressed  to  maintain  their  traditional  high  standards.  The 
hardships  have  been  particularly  great  for  schools  in  the  smaller  districts. 

With  the  advent  of  educational  television,  a great  new  instrument  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  its  benefits  are  as  readily  accessible  to  the 
small  schools  in  rural  areas  as  they  are  to  the  large  schools  in  the  city.  Edu- 
cational Television  will  bring  to  the  schoolroom  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
best  available  instructors,  the  newest  and  most  expensive  laboratory  and  teaching 
devices  and  the  uniiiatched  effectiveness  of  television  itself  as  an  aid  to  the 
classroom  teacher.  Television  and  the  teacher,  working  in  close  cooperation,  can 
do  an  educational  job  for  Pennsylvania  exceeding  the  best  of  its  traditional  high 
quality  service. 

Classroom  television  has  a very  significant  bonus  value  which  indirectly  but 
continuously  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  teaching.  The  television  teacher  is 
chosen  because  of  her  superiority  as  a professional  teacher,  her  skill  and  ingenuity 
as  one  who  can  motivate  the  pupils  and  put  across  the  lesson.  Certainly  the  tele- 
vision teacher  cannot  ever  supplant  the  classroom  teacher;  those  who  rashly  main- 
tain that  she  will,  are  not  students  of  the  educational  process.  But  the  television 
teacher's  techniques  can  serve  as  a model  to  the  class  room  teacher  who  ambitiously 
seeks  self-improvement.  The  result  can  be  that  teaching  effectiveness  in  every 
Pennsylvania  classroom  will  be  doubly  enriched  by  the  use  of  television. 

There  is  another  bonus  value  of  television  which  some  observers  rate  as  high 
as  direct  television  teaching.  For  riC-ny  years  leading  educators  have  recognized 

radio  as  a medium  which  could  bring  to  their  pupils  great  public  events speeches 

of  our  leaders,  activities  of  our  government,  etc.  Television  does  not  bring  the 
event  to  the  pupil.  Bather  it  takes  the  pujoil  to  the  scene  to  deliver  the  full 
impact  of  the  event  as  it  appears  to  the  eye-witness.  Who  can  measure  the  worth  of 
such  experiences  to  the  pupils  in  Pennsylvania's  schools? 
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Adult  Education 

Educational  television  for  use  in  the  classroom  describes  only  a third  of 

its  total  utility  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Last  year  approximately  1,000,000  Pennsylvania  men  and  women,  in  addition  to 
those  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  participated  in  some  form  of  adult 
education  activity. 

Like  Americans  everywhere  these  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  adults  are  actively 
seeking  means  of  self-improvement.  For  some,  adult  education  means  a chance  to 
complete  a high  school  diploma  or  take  some  specialized  courses  which  they  couldn't 
take  in  high  school.  For  many  others  it  means  a chance  to  get  part  or  all  of  a 
college  education  which  is  lacking  because  of  its  cost  or  the  intervention  of 
marriage  and  a family.  To  the  largest  proportion  of  this  group,  adult  education 
activity  is  the  opoportunity  to  supplement  formal  education  with  vital,  up-to-date 
information  essential  to  increased  success  in  a bi,;.siness,  trade  or  on  the  farm. 

To  these  men  and  women,  adult  education  means  money  in  their  pockets.  But  more 
than  anything  else  :'_t  means  opportunity  to  translate  that  education  to  youthful 
minds  and  thus  enhance  our  teaching  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  school  ages  in  Penn- 
sylvania . 

These  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  now  participating  in  adult  education  activ- 
ities are  distinguished  by  their  determination  for  self-improvement  and  their  will- 
ingness to  use  their  limited  leisure  time  after  a day  of  work  for  learning.  Thou- 
sands of  others  equally  in  need  of  these  after-work  educational  services  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  them  because  they  may  be  had  only  at  a great  inconvenience,  or 
perhaps  because  such  services  are  not  available  in  the  community. 

It  is  the  extension  of  the  camj^uses  of  Pennsylvania's  great  educational  in- 
stitutions to  the  borders  of  the  state,  to  every  city,  village  and  farm  home.  It  is 
ready  access  to  their  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  Educational  tele- 
vision can  mean  multiplying  by  thousands,  the  number  of  citizens,  young  s-nd  old, 
who  can  benefit  from  Pennsylvania's  system  of  higher  education. 


To  all  ot  these  Pennsylvania  men,  women  and  children,  educational  television 
j^olds  the  promise  of  broad,  effective , economical  and  convenient  opportunities  to 
learn  right  in  their  own  homos. 

To  the  farmer,  the  promise  is  for  accurate  up-to-date  information  on  the  care 
and  handling  oi’  his  livestock,  the  efficient  planting  of  his  land,  the  profitable 
marketing  of  his  animals  and  produce.  To  the  unschooled,  the  promise  is  for  ac- 
quaintance with  educational  fundamentals,  with  the  great  music,  literature  and  art 
of  our  time.  To  the  businessras,n  or  woman  it  is  the  chance  to  learn  new  skills  and 
techniques  which  help  them  become  of  more  value  to  their  firms.  To  the  mother  it 
means  sound  advice  on  caring  for  her  children ‘s  health  and  welfare.  To  the  doctor, 
dentist  and  nurse,  educational  television  can  afford  to  offer  specialized  services 
which  brings  the  latest  developments  in  medicine  and  dentistry  to  him  by  the  fast- 
est, most  complete  method.  There  is  no  mtijor  occupational  or  adult  interest  group 
to  which  educational  television  cannot  be  of  important  service  and  that  cannot  be 
imparted  by  them  to  our  school  children. 

Certainly,  these  adult  education  activities  which  educational  television  can 
engage  in  are  going  on  now  in  hundreds  of  Pennsylvania  communities  and  by  other 
means  of  communications  than  television.  But  educational  television  has  advantages 
over  other  methods  which  are  indisputable. 

1- Educational  television  is  economical.  Whereas,  for  example,  it  takes  hmidreds 
of  agricultural  extension  workers  to  reach  most  of  trie  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  with 
demonstrations  of  farming  techniques,  all  of  the  farmers  can  be  reached  by  one  per- 
son simultaneously  with  the  same  demonstration  delivered  with  equal  or  greater 
effectiveness  by  means  of  television. 

2- Educational  television  is  fast.  If  today  medical  science  were  to  announce  the 
discovery  ot  a new  surgical  technique  which  could  save  hundreds  of  lives  tomorrow, 

a demonstration  and  explanation  of  this  technique  could  be  delivered  to  Pennsylvania 
physicians  faster  and  more  effectively  than  by  any  other  means  of  communications. 
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So  vital  is  information  on  new  developments  in  dentistry  that  frequently  dentists 
tiiroughoiit  the  nation  pay  a great  price  for  a mammoth  long  distance  conference  call 
thousands  of  dentists  simultaneously  listen  on  the  telejhone  to  the  information 
which  one  or  more  of  their  distinguished  colleagues  has  to  offer.  VJhat  is  true  of 
the  needs  for  rapid  service  to  physicians  and  dentists  is  also  true  for  engineers, 
farmers,  businessmen,  public  officials,  census  takers,  civil  defense  workers,  elec- 
tion clerks,  peace  officers,  and  dozens  of  other  groups.  Television  has  already 
been  used  to  serve  effectively  and  rapidly  the  needs  of  all  of  these  groups. 

3-Educational  television  is  convenient.  Leaders  of  the  entertainment  industry 
find  the  convenience  of  television  is  its  greatest  competitive  advantage  over  many 
other  forms  of  entertainment.  Entertainment  can  be  had  by  the  flick  of  a switch 
without  "dressing  up",  hiring  a baby  sitter,  driving  a car  for  miles,  searching  for 
a parking  place,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  getting  out  of  one's  favorite  easy  chair 
Moreover,  there  is  no  ticket  of  admission  to  purch?;.se  for  a "reserved  seat",  the 
best  in  the  house. 


The  convenience,'  of  educational  service  by  television  is  the  same  as  for  enter- 
tainment service.  Thousands  of  Pennsylvania  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  enroll 
in  night  school,  or  drive  miles  to  attend  a class  or  short  course,  or  to  pay  the 
tuition  fee  for  special  educational  service,  would  eagerly  receive  the  educational 
services  oi  television  in  their  own  living  room. 

General  Public  Service 

The  third  major  area  of  program  services  which  a state-wide  educational  tele- 
vision system  could  bring  to  the  people  will  be  called  general  public  service;  this 
IS  distinguished  from  the  other  two  major  services  described  above  by  its  lack  of 
formality  as  a direct  teaching  program. 
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For  many  years  Pennsylvania  parents  as  well  as  those  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation  have  felt  a deep  concern  for  the  kind  of  materials  their  children  read  or 
listen  to  on  the  radio  or  see  at  the  movies.  PTA's,  community  radio  councils, 
and  others  have  raised  stern  objections  to  some  of  these  materials.  Certainly 
every  parent  has  imny  times  unwillingly  observed  his  children  avidly  consuming 
reading  or  radio  program  materials  which  he  felt  were  unfit  for  them. 

With  the  advent  of  television  a new  factor  has  been  added  to  the  parent  s 
problem.  Sound  psychological  research  has  proved  television's  impact  on  children 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  media  of  coiiMunication.  In  fact,  one 
'orominent  child  welfare  specialist  has  asserted  television  ior  many  children  has 
already  replaced  the  school,  the  chunch,  or  even  the  home  as  the  primary  influence 
in  their  lives. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  television's  impact  on  Permsylvania  children 
is  constructive,  that  it  does  not  impair  their  healthy  intellectual  emotional  and 
moral  development.  Such  ass-orance  would  be  part  of  educational  television's  role 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Because  of  its  unusual  importance,  educational  television's  service  to  child- 
ren has  been  given  special  attention.  However,  of  equally  high  value  are  a host  of 
other  general  service  programs  it  could  bring  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Just  as  the  vast  resources  of  Pennsylvania's  system  of  higher  education  can 
be  extended  throughout  the  state  via  television,  so  also  can  television  expand  the 
public  service  potentio.l  of  the  State  Government  and  its  roany  agencies  such  as  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Cominerce,  Agriculture,  Highways,  Labor  and  Industry,  Public 
Instruction,  and  many  others.  Educational  television  can  bring  the  government 
closer  to  the  people  and  the  people  closer  to  its  government  than  ever  before. 

A state -wide  system  of  educational  television  can  also  laake  every  living  room 
easy  chair  a reserved  seat  in  the  concert  hall  and  the  theatre,  it  can  take  the 
viewer  to  the  scientist's  laboratory  or  through  the  art  gallery;  it  can  transport 
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hini  "biie  csnsr'i  cEtii  go  from  flie  ■fciny  iiiiivorse  benoath  "tho  microscop©  "to 

the  foior  corners  of  the  world.  And  it  can  teach  him  the  things  he  and  his  child- 
ren should  know. 
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